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Osage Orange Hedge Culture. 

| Wii Nerr, Esq., of Cincinnati, was one of the 
| first who called attention to the value of the Mactura 
as a hedge plant, and he planted largely of it himself 


on his grounds at Yellow Springs, also in more West- 
ern States. 


> 


Some of his earliest experiments were 


y additional number | not perfectly successful, owing to deficient trimming, 


All subscriptions must commence with the first number of but his extended observations and experiments give 


a volume ; and back numbers of the current year (if any)! much value to his present instructions, which we copy 
will be sent to all new subscribers. 
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Back VotumeEs can still be furnished from the commence- from the Western Horticultural Review of the present 
ment — the tull set of seven volumes, neatly bound in printed! month : 
covers, with title page and index, for $4; three volumes for | 


$2, ora single copy for 75 cents. 
postage is 20 cents per volume, and must be pre-paid. 


prices, adding the postage if to go by mail 


If to be sent by mail the | 


Back 
volumes may be included with regular subscriptions at club 


My object in this article is not to complain of your 
stricture upon the cultivation and management of the 
Hedge, but to meet some objections to the Osace 


: » : ite ; = Q 4 
; ANG ANT itself, inasmuc 
PostaGe STAMPs may be remitted in payment for sums less | Oraxce PL a r h as ea 


than one dollar. 


\tells me that there is no known plant so peculiarly 


Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, adapted to the purpose, and so valuable to our Agricul- 


will please state what Post Office it is to be changed from as | tural interests. 
well as to; and be sure to pay the postage on all letters writ- | 


ten for their own benefit or gratification. 


Its surprising properties are no longer 
|a problem. Some writers are yet disposed to class it 


Missing NUMBERS of the paper will be sent to subscribers | 20Ng the “ Humbugs,” and many doubt its utility, 
on notice being given, by the Postmaster or otherwise free | but amongst them all you will not probably find much, 


af postage. 


Address, BATEHAM & HARRIS, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


jif any experience. If rightly managed, it makes the 
best and cheapest fence in the world— without any 
| special objection whatever. 
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g2|soaked—the ground clear and strong, they will all 


93 


for Chappea Hands.ccccccccvcccccccvcqvevecccccscccsses 95 
Advertisements and Markets.cccscccsccsscccccccsesesces 90 


| and management, in as few plain words as practicable, 
|g0 as to be understood by the inexperienced—with the 


. 83| hope that all interested persons may practice, and en- 


| joy its benefits. 
In order to make the seed vegetate surely and quick- 
| ly, they require to be soaked for a long time in warm 


gq) Water—usually three, four or five days, but always un- 
87 til they are very much swollen, and partially sprouted. 


The water should be kept warm all the time, [and 
changed as often as every 48 hours.—Eps. O. C.]} 
The nursery should be located withcare. It should 
be a rich sandy loam. If you have none such, prepare 
the best spot you have, by deep and thorough cultiva- 


fos) 


99 tion, mixed with well rotted manure, if not otherwise 
99|Tich enough—make the drills about a foot apart, and 


before dropping the seed, send to the woods and get 
some of the richest and sandiest mold you can procure. 
Drop the seed, and cover with the woods’ mold an 
inch or an inch and half deep. If the seeds are well 


make their appearance before the weeds and grass 
will start tointerfere withthem. So soon as they are 
well up, the greatest care will be necessary to avoid 
the labor of hoeing and weeding, which can only be 
done by mulching well with leaves, cut straw, saw- 
dust, or tan-bark. I name the mulching materials in 
ithe rotation I think they answer best. The whole 
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nursery should be covered, except only the plants ; | 
and put on thick enough te prevent the grass and| 
weeds from appearing ; by doing so, all further labor 
will be avoided. 

They are better not to be planted too early in the 
spring—the middle of May is soon enough. 

The next spring they are ready for setting in the) 
Hedge, the ground for which should have been well 
prepared the previous fall, by subsoiling, and manuring, | 
if necessary; and again in the very early spring plowed 
and harrowed and rolled repeatedly till completely pul- 
verized, then drive the stakes, lay the line and spade 
the trenches. More care is necessary in taking up 
plants to insure their growth than is usually observed ; 
and more with this, as it is desirable that every one 
should grow. The tops may be cut off to six inches, 
and the roots pruned proportionally. Set the plants 
in a double row, six inches’ apart, diagonically—thus 
*, *, *, *—a foot apart in each row, making them 
equal to six inches ina singlerow. As soon as plant- 
ed, mulch deeply with leaves, straw, saw dust, or tan- 
bark, and they will want no further attention till the 
next spring, at which time pruning commences, and 
you begin by cutting all off within one inch of the 
ground; in the middle of June cut all the tops again to 
within four inches of the former cutting. The next 
spring cut to within five inches of the preceeding cut- 
ting, and again the middle of June to within six inches 
—and so continue cutting each spring and June, in-! 
creasing the distance an inch each time, till the 
Hedge is high enough. By this means you thicken 
the Hedge perfectly all the way up; and when grown 
it will require the less pruning from there being no 
large stalks. By pruning the fopsonly while growing, 
the side branches become the stronger; they can after- 
wards be pruned and thickened, till it may be made 
impenetrable to a bird. The mulching may require 
some renewing the second year, but afterwards the 
shade of the Hedge will prevent the interferance of 
the grass and weeds. 

The plants should never be set further apart than I 
recommended above—particularly in strong soil, as 
the further apart they are set the stronger they will 
grow, and create so much more pruning after the 
Hedge is grown, or otherwise be objectionably high. | 


Neither will the roots extend so far when closely set. | 
The Hedge should be fully protected from stock for | 
Moles often burrow under the | 


the first two years. 
Hedge, destroying the roots. To remedy this, make 


the ground “ dishing ” where the plants are set, two or | 
three inches lower than the sides, which is found effec- | 


tual, and the plants flourish better. 
The pruning may be made a comparatively small 
job, by using a strong knife for the purpose, about two 
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Side Hill Plows. 

Messrs. Batenam & Harris.— We believe the 
above named implement has not received the attention 
its importance demands from the agricultural press of 
Ohio. In our opinion it is an indispensable imple- 
ment to the farmers of the hilly portions of our State ; 
especially to those who wish to be farmers ; i. e., to 
those who wish to plow deep. Every intelligent 
farmer knows that is is absolutely necessary to plow 
deep to produce large crops, and in no way can this be 
done on a side hill, so cheaply and effectually as with 
said plow. 

Whoever has plowed a side hill, knows that he can 
turn a furrow eight or ten inches in depth down hill 
easier than one four inches indepth up hill, and three- 
fifths of the up Aill furrows will fall back. The only 
consolation that the plowman has, is to hope for bet- 
ter “ next round,” and “try, try again.” Andwhen he 
has finished the hill, look at it! Oh, what plowing? 
*Tis enough to discourage any one. Just one half of 
the land right side up, and just half grass side up. 
Forsooth many will not plow hills because it is such 
difficult work. 

Never did we plow with any plow whatever that 
left the land in such fine condition for seeds. By 
throwing the land all down hill it can be plowed very 
deep — consequently, the furrow must be made quite 
narrow, and thus the land will be finely pulverized. 

Tue Sipe Hitt Piow, as 
here represented, is the kind 
most approved. (The cutter 
and wheel are often dispensed 
with.) Itisso constructed that 
by touching a hook with the 
foot, the mould board can easily 
and instantly be changed from 
one side to the other. 

We have used this plow, and 
know what we say of it to be 
true. Why is it then that 
more of them are not in use? 
The mechanics have provided 
them for us, still the farmers 
do not use them. 

A few of its advantages may 
be noticed : 

Ist. As it throws all down 
hill, there will be no dead fur- 
rows to form gullies in time 
of rains. 

2nd. It plows the land very 
| deep and uniform. 
| 8rd. It is much easier for 
| man and beast. 














4th. 





feet long. A common grass hook answers pretty | It pulverizes the land thoroughly. 
well ; and some labor may be avoided by pruning in| Convince the farmers, Messrs. Eds., that with this 
the fall, before the wood becomes hard, in place of the ,implement they can plow at a uniform depth of eight 
spring. The plant bears it so well, that there is no| or more inches with the same team that they now use 
danger. ‘in plowing but three or four inches. Convince them, 
The “plashing,” “plaiting,” or “interlacing,” when | we say, of this, and you will add greatly to the wealth 
rightly done, may make a perfect fence, and quite or-| of our country. 
namental, particularly while young, but it isexpensive,| Many are disposed to discard this plow on its first 
and for common purposes, I would not recommend it| trial. This arises from the fact that they are not in 
further than to stop a gap. | the habit of holding a plow that turns the furrow to the 
I am persuaded that the plant may be used to ad-| left. After a few hours use this objection is entirely 
vantage much farther north than has been admitted.| removed, for it becomes as natural to hold as the right 
For the first two or three years the limbs will be se-| hand plow. (This isa right hand plow half of the 
verely nipped by the frost, but not to the injury of the | time.) 
fence. Respectfully, Wim Nerr. We think that any man who has ten acres of hill to 
| plow, cannot make a better investment of $6, than it 
In sowine Osace Orange Seep, a correspondent in | the purchase of this plow. 
Lorain county informs us that he has had the best suc-| It can be had at all of our towns of any note, es 
cess, by soaking it (standing in a warm place) for 6 or| pecially in the hilly counties of Ohio. 
8 days, then sowing in drills an inch deep, and covering W. W. Ratzsone. 
with sandy earth, such as willnotbake. Eb. Centre Belpre, Washington Co., O. 
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Emery’s Cross-Cut Saw, Worked by Horse Power. 


THE USE OF Stoves 
has now become 
almost universal in 
this country, hence 
a machine for saw- 
ing stove wood is 
quite a desidera- 
tum, especially for 
hotels and other 
large establish- 
ments, and for per- 
sons who wish to 
sell fire wood in 
our towns and cit- 
ies. The annexed 
is a representation 
of a machine of 
this kind, which is 
said to answer the ¢f 
purpose admirably. , 
It is manufactured ofS if 
and for sale at the 
Albauy, N. Y., Ag- ag 
ricultural works of ets — 
Emery & Co.— Si 
Price, with single 
horse power, about 
$100;—two horse 
power $130. 
Those who al- 
ready have one of 
their‘ railroad horse 











powers’ for threshing, &c., could have the saw-mill attached for a trifling expense. 
The engraving needs no explanation. The wheel which drives the saw, makes about 50 revolutions per 


minute. 
per day, in 18 inch lengths, without a change of horse 
cut off in two minutes. 
previous splitting. 


It is said that one of these machines with two horses, will cut up from 12 to 14 cords of hard wood 


s; and a solid hard wood log, 2 feet through, has been 


Its great advantage of a circular saw consists in its ability to cut larger logs without 


Stowe’s Woop Sawine Macuine, described in our paper, December 1, 1850, is similar to the above. In 
answer to several inquiries, friend Stowe writes to us that he is prepared to furnish such machines, of a port- 


able fourm, with cast iron gearings, adapted for one or two horses, and at moderate cost. 


Braceville, Trumbull county, Ohio. 


Address C. Stowe, 





Culture of Barley. 


Barley is a very profitable crop for the farmers of 
Ohio, whether raised for sale or for feed. Being con- 
vinced that beer drinking isinjurious to the majority of 
those who indulge in it, I cannot conscientiously sel! 
barley toa brewery. I have tried ground barley for 
cow feed this winter, and find it does admirably. I 
believe that an ordinary yield of this grain will realize 
to the farmer twice the amount of feed that could be 
obtained from the same surface of land in oats or any 
other small grain commonly raised in our State. 

From 40 to 60 bushels of barley per acre are com- 
mon yields in this county (Hamilton) 40; bushels, 
however, is more common than 60. But with proper 
care, I have little doubt that the amount might be eas- 
ily increased to nearly 100 bushels per acre. My be- 
lief in the possibility of such an extraordinary yield is 
based upon the following fact: Last falla year, 
I sowed two bushels of barley on a measured acre’ 
of ground. WhenTI had gone over the ground I had 
left about two quarts of seed in my sowing bag. This | 
I threw where I knew the cattle had been in the habit | 
of lying when the field was in pasture the previous | 


land. This is something like one hundred and forty- 
eight dozen per acre. Barley was generally not quite 
so well filled last season as was common in former 
seasons—hence my barley did not make quite a 
bushel to the dozen. But still these five rods must 
have overrun the rate of one hundred bushels per acre, 

Carthage, Hamilton Co., O. B. M. Warkins. 
The U. 8S. Census, and the Wheat Crop of 1849. 

Eps. 0. Cutt.—Seeing in the Cultivator (Feb. 1) 
an article headed “ Injustice to Ohio—The U. 8. Cen- 
sus,” induces me to send you the following, which I 
noted down some 15 months since, and which proba- 
bly fairly exhibits the comparative amount of the 
wheat crops of 1849 and 1850, for most of Ohio and 
Indiana, and a considerable portion of Illinois. 

The U.S. Deputy Marshall, in taking the census 
of an adjoining County, on account of the failure of 
the wheat crop of 1849, concluded to take the crop of 
1850, which had been threshed. He took all in his 
way to the amount of fifty-two farms, generally moder- 
ate wheat-growers, and found that time would not ad- 
mit of continuing the list. 

The result as to these farms was, that in 1849 the 





summer. Both sowings then amounted perhaps to average product was five 57-100 bushels per acre ; and 
about the rate of three bushels per acre,on a few rods. in 1850 the same yielded eighteen 66-100 bushels per 
The barley on these few rods was remarkably fine and acre — also an increase of 200 acres had been added for 
tall. It lodged a little, but it was nearly all gathered | the crop of 1850. The crop of 1851 was an increase 
with the cradle. I bound up four sheaves, on that of 1850. M. 
(large enough to be handy) off from five square rods of | Indianapolis, Ind., Feb., 1852. 
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United States Census === Principal 


Vor. VII. 








Agricultural Productions of 1849. 








States. Bu Wheat. BuIn.Corn. Tobacco,]bs. Wool, lbs. Butter, Ibs. Cheese, lbs. Tone Hay. Bu.Flaxseed. Map.Sug.lbs. 
Maine. ..cccscoccee 367,980 1.741,715 weocsesee 1,366,866 8,488,234 2,201.105 794,780 362 87.541 
New Hampshire... 185,658 1.573.670 1.108.476 6977,056 3,196 563 94 1,292,429 
Vermont ....-ceccee 493,666 1,625,776 .ecsccsee 3,492,087 12,128,095 6,755,006 307 5,159 641 
Massachusetts.. eee 29,78 2,326,167 119,306 576,736 = 7,825,337 7,124,461 72 768,596 
Rhode Island.....e. 39 BIG.ISS cvccecsce 111,937 = 1,066,625 296,748 ecocecce eccceneee 
Connecticut... .cccece 40,167 1.996462 1,383,932 512.529 6,620,579 4,512,019 499,706 9.775 37,78 
New York....ceeee 13,073 357 17,844,808 70,222 10,021,507 82,043,823 49,785,905 3,714,734 53,824 10,510,764 
New Jersey. eoseee 1,508,216 8,605,396 ccccccees 375.932 9,070,710 500,819 429,119 12,353 5.886 
Pennsylvania...ee+. 15,482,191 19,707,702 857,619 4.784.367 40,554,741 2,395,279 1,826,265 43,627 2,218,644 
Delaware ..eeseeeee 466,784 2,888,896 ..ccccces 52,887 1,031,867 3.187 30.159 eee 
Maryland...e.eeee. 4,494,680 11,104.631 21,199,281 477,438 = 4,206,160 3,925 145,070 2.816 47,740 
District of Columbia 17,370 65,280 IBN  ccscccase SABES. sascubiacs LOyE  vasiase,  dbeannees 
Virginia....seseccee 14,516,950 35,538,582 56,516,492 2,850,909 11,126,795 434,850 370,177 53,333 1,223,905 
North Carolina..... 2,147899 28.286.999 12,058,147 915,289 4,144,258 95 043 145,180 38.18% 27,448 
South Carolina..... 1,066,278 16,272 308 73,235 487.243 = 2.979.975 4810 25,427 ll 200 
Georgia...eceseccese 1,085.784 30,428,540 420,123 988,802 4,640,074 46,391 23,427 585 50 
PICTIAR ndccce sescee 1,225 1,993,462 982,584 23.235 375,853 18,324 2620 cccccce coeccccece 
Alabama...ccccscce 292.429 28,485,966 163 605 637,829 3,961,592 30,423 31,801 5t 473 
Mississippi...sesece 215,181 21,856,154 48 349 556,057 4,388,112 20.314 12,517 21 110 
Louisiana ..... cocve 84 10,915,051 23,922 105 393 685,136 1,148 DGD «ccceses 260 
Texas..ccccccccsece 42448 5,796,735 60,770 122,118 2319574 92.018 8 327 16 eecccccce 
Arkansas...cccccces 193,902 8,847.296 224,164 181,427 =: 1,854,104 28,440 3,924 695 8 825 
Tennessee..eseseee 1,638,470 52,137,863 20,144,380 1,340833 8,130 686 179,577 72,942 19,405 159,947 
Kentucky.....se20. 2,184,763 58,922,788 55,765.259 2,246,168 10,115,267 228,744 115,296 80.458 388,525 
Ohio....eeeeeeeeeee 14,967,056 59,788,750 10,480,967 10,089,607 34,180,458 21,350,478 1,360,636 185,598 4,521.613 
Michigan ...sseee0e 4,918,706 5,620,215 2.995 2047364 7,043,794 (1,012,551 394,717 1,186 2,423,897 
Indiana..scecscssee 6,625,474 52,887,564 1,035,146 2.502.763 12,748,186 666,986 402,791 35,805 2,921,638 
Tilinois.....eseeeee 9,433,965 57,179,283 $44,129 2.129.139 12,605,554 1,283,758 586,011 11,873 246.078 
Missouri...cesccees 2.943,840 $5,709,042 17,038,364 1,635,182 7,762,124 201,597 116,284 13,439 171,943 
lowa ..... eccccsese 1,442,074 8,475,027 2,012 363,398 1,933,128 198 444 84,598 2.182 70,680 
Wisconsin. .seccceee 4,292208 1.983.878 763 243,065 888.816 440,961 295 927 834 661,969 
California..ccccccce 98,282 90,082 1,000 4,800 705 150 Bie anéasee aheonnaud 
Minnesota ...ceeeee 3,422 16,665 cccccccce 260 1,100 coccccccce SIGS tcccets 2,950 
Oregon. ..cccccccece 228,882 2,928 325 29 596 211,734 36,030 SIS ec vecvce eoccscccce 
UtaR.ccccccccccccce 103,441 9144 cccceccce 8.897 75,064 32,646 288 cvcccscee 
New Mexico. .eceee 196,575 355,795 1,118 32,641 101 GBBT wccccccee ascesds eocccccce 

Total. ..0+eeee0¢0104,799,230 591,586,053 199,532,494 52,422,797 312,202,286 103,184,585 13,605,384 567,749 32,759,263 





Agricultural Progress of the United States. 


The following letter, addressed to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, Washington, and published in 
that journal, contains facts interesting to the Ameri- 
can people : 

To tue Eprtors or THE NaTIONAL INTELLIGENCER : 
The statistics of Agriculture, so far as they have been 
published from the Census Office, disclose many in- 
structive facts. To promote the farming interest, and 
bring some of the most prominent features of this 
branch of national industry under the eye of legisla- 
tors and statesmen, I respectfully solicit a small space 
in your paper to call attention to the progress made 
by a nation of farmers. 

Maize is the most important crop grown in the 
United States. 
and Territory, not excepting Oregon, whose climate 
is least friendly to this American cereal. The United 
States census of 1840 makes the corn crop of the year 
preceding 377,531,875 bushels. The census of 1850 


shows that the crop of 1849 was 591,586,053. In-| 


crease, 214,054,178 bushels. These figures indicate a 
gain of fifty-seven per cent.; while the increase of 
population was not far from thirty-four per cent. 
Corn being one of the most profitable crops grown 
anywhere, I have studied its increase and decrease in 
the several States with much interest ; but a due re- 
spect for the numerous claims on your columns forbids 
an extended notice of even the most abundant and re- 
munerating product of our national industry. Allow 
me, however, to say that New York produced in 1839, 
10,972,286 bushels; and in 1849, 17,944,808 bushels. 
This, for an old State whose rural population increased 
but little in the last decade, is a large and creditable 
ain. Itis one of the many good fruits of her excel- 
ent agricultural societies, known all over this extend- 
ed Republic, as well as in Europe. 
Pennsylvania has advanced her corn culture consid- 
erably, although less than New York. Her crop in 
1839 was 14,240,022 bushels ; in 1849 it was 19,707,- 





It is one of the staples of every State | port. 


702. Gain, 5,467,680 bushels. 
| the present decade. 

| Georgia has sustained an agricultural journal for 
ithe last nine years, and a flourishing State Society 
|and others some five years. Her corn ciop in 1839 
|}was 20.905,122 bushels; in 1849 it was 30,428,540. 
| While Georgia has added to her annual harvest of 


| maize 9,523,418 bushels in ten years, South Carolina 


She will do better in 


| has increased hers only 1,549,503. 


| Ohio has seventy well organized agricultural socie- 
| ties, and an efficient Board of Agriculture. Her corn 
crop in 1839 was 33,668,144 bushels ; in 1849, it was 
| 58,922,783. Gain in the ten years, 25,354,639 bushels 

These official statistics speak volumes in favor of 
agricultural societies, and legislative aid for their sup- 
They are composed of practical reading farmers, 
/and I am happy that men of this stamp are making 
|an earnest effort to organize a national agricultural 
society. Should they, in its feeble infancy, ask for a 
| little assistance from Congress, it is to be hoped that 
such small aid as State Legislatures grant to State so- 
| cieties will not be withheld. To say nothing of the 
| large increase in her grain crops, New York, by giving 
some forty-five societies less than $8,000 a year, has 

increased the products of her dairies over fifty per cent. 
| The recent census shows the immense product of over 
| etghtg-two million pounds of butter. (82,043,828 lbs.) 
| Cheese 49,785,905 pounds. In the production of these 
articles, the gain from buttermilk and whey in pork 
making amounts to millions of dollars. 

Unlike the farmers of New York and Ohio, those 
of Virginia have failed to discover the advantage of 
united efforts for the promotion of agriculture. In 
1839 the corn crop of Virginia was 34,577,591 bushels 
—in 1849 it was only 35,538,582. Gain in ten years 
but 960,991 bushels. 

With a view to correct what I cannot but regard as 
an erroneous judgment in that noble Commonwealth, 
I state the fact, that from no other State in the Union 
has opposition been seen or felt to a national agricul- 
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7 ia | 
tural society. Intelligent business men combine their | 
efforts and means to advance commercial, manufactur- | 
ing, banking, railroad and educational interests ; and 
why should not farmers unite their wisdom and labors 
to promote improvements in tillage and husbandry ! | 
The science of combinations is as applicable to agri-| 
culture as to any other business pursuit whatever. 

Isolated cultivators of the earth may increase their 
knowledge and improve their farming operations very 
little in the lifetime of a generation, but their progress | 
will be so far exceeded by such as skillfully combine | 
their individual powers, that the former will appear to 
retrogade, not advance. 

Daniet Ler. 


= —_—___-@-26eo——_""_"__—“——_ 
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The following from the Cincinnati Gazette, will be | 


read with interest in connection with the foregoing, | 
especially by citizens of Ohio: 


Ohio--its Agricultural Position and Wealth. 


In the Census Statistics, there is nothing more in- 
teresting than the account of Agricultural products. 
Taken as a whole, this summary is quite accurate—at 
least, as much so as statistics of this kind are ever) 
made. The position of Ohio in this aggregate, is the 
most remarkable thing in it. This State, inregard to 
some of the most important articles, is the first ; in re- 
gard to aggregate quantity the seeond; and in regard 
to value the third. It would have been second in the 
value of its products, but for the loss of half the wheat 
crop [1849] whose results were put in the Census; and | 
also for its distance from the Atlantic Markets. If we 
were to take age and cultivation into view, then Ohio 
is beyond question the first Agricultural State of the 
Union. The articles in which it is behind New York 
are chiefly Hay and Cattle, the products of the grass 
cultivation ; and this is the result of older cultivation. | 
In no country is grass more cultivated than in Eng- 
land, where lands are the highest priced. It isa con- 
sequence of the high price of animals. 

In Grain, Ohio is the first Agricultural State of the 
Union, and in all probability will remain so, on ac- | 
count of the great proportion of lands well adapted to} 
corn and wheat. We have heard much in the New| 
York papers, in past years, of the immense supplies of 
wheat in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, &c., but the | 
wheat crop of Ohio is more than all of them put to- 
gether; andit is a better and more certain crop in Ohio | 
than in either of them. 

Below, we have compiled a brief Table, marking by 
figures, the Order of Position for Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana and Illinois in refer- 
ence to the principal articles of agricultural production: 

















| Z| 3\2|8\2 
ARTICLES. Pgttte 
}S |e |e i fom lm 
Indian Corn - - - - 113/12 7) 4 3 | 
Wie sw te) al 4| 1] 31 6| 5 | 
Wan <) *s. “s ss 1| 2] 3) 5 Gl 8 | 
Flax Seed a 1] 3] 5] 4) 712 | 
Cheese oe ae 2) 1) 714/11! 9 | 
Butter - - - - 3} 1 | 745 | 
PR Gt cul 3} 1 2/13/13/ 8 | 
Tobacco - - - = 718,11) 1) 9112 | 
Sugar - - - - - 6 4,10 11| 7/16 
Wine - = + - 1110) 9| 7| 312 
Live Stock - + - - 2! 1} 3} 410) 9 
Farm Machinery - - 3) 1) 2) 5] 6) 7 
House Manufactures - - 711014! 3; 817 
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| benefit of my experience. 


whatever rank it gives us, because, in the long run, it 
is as fair for one State as another. It is, however, 
well known, that in fact, Ohio is, in the production of 
wheat, very far in advance of any other State. If this 
had appeared in the Census returns, we should 
have been, in quantity, the first agricultural State of 
the Union. As it is, we are first in the aggregate of 
grain. The following is the aggregates of Wheat and 
Corn in the above six States: 


Ohio 74,758,806 bushels. 
Illinois 66,613,248 do. 
Indiana 59,513,038 do. 
Virginia 50,055,532 do. 


Pennsylvania 35,189,893 do. 

New York 31,918,165 do. 
Nothing can show better than this table how com- 
pletely dependent the Atlantic States are on the West, 
or rather Central West, for bread. New York, who 


| by virtue of her hay and grass products is the first in 
| the value of her products, dwindles down to a low po- 
isition (the ninth) in the amount of her grain crops, 
| Ohio alone raises as much grain as thirteen States, viz. 


the six New England States, New York, New Jersey: 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
It may be asked if the great cotton or sugar crops of 
some of the States do not make the value of their 
crops equal to those of Ohio? By no means. Ala- 
bama raises the largest cotton crop, and the home 
value of her cotton was about $20,000,000, and the to- 
tal value of its agricultural products about two-thirds 
those of Ohio. 

The value of cotton and sugar in Louisana is about 
equal to $23,000,000 ; but the total value of its products 
less than one-half those of Ohio. We speak of agri- 
cultural products only ; for none of the Slave States 
have any large amount of manufactured productions. 

Among the Slave States, Tennessee is, on the 
whole, the most eminent in agriculture—its produc- 
tions being various, and its lands very fertile. In re- 
ference to the whole Union, if allowance be made for 


\time and surface, Ohio is the first agricultural State, 
| although the value of its products are much less thar 


those of New York, and not more than equal to those 
of Pennsylvania. 

scintillation 

Use of Tar for Sheep. 

Eps. O. Cutr.—Having had some experience in the 
management of sheep, I propose to say a few words 
on the use of tar for sheep, as a preventive of disease. 

have been in the practice of feeding te my sheep 4 


‘or 5 gallons of tar to each 100 sheep, per year. My 


plan of feeding is to mix it with salt, by scattering salt 
in a long narrow trough, and pouring the tar upon the 
salt. In this way I have no difficulty in getting the 
sheep to eat it. In addition to this, every time I han- 
die my sheep, except when washing them,I apply a 
little tar to the nose of each ; this external application 


'I deem more important in the summer and fall 


months, when the gad-fly is troubling the flock. 

This is the only article that I have used to prevent 
disease in sheep for a number of years in which I 
have been engaged in wool grcwing ; the result has 
been that I have not lost one per cent of my sheep, 
by diseases of all kinds, annually. When I sheared 
my sheep last May, [ had over 600, and I am not 
aware of losing but one since. I ascribe the uniform 
health of my flock to the free use of tar. 

I make these statements, that others may have the 
Respectfully yours, 

Wm. 8S. Wricart. 
Sugar Grove, Licking Co., O., Feb. 26, 1852. 


> 








<p We know of no better material to use, in pack- 


In the above classification, Ohio appears as the sec- | ing eggs to preserve them, than slaked lime. — Scien- 
ond on the wheat list, and we cheerfully abide by! fic American. 








Fruit Conventions in Ohio--A State Pomological | 
Society proposed. 


Our readers are generally aware that for three suc- 
cessive years—1847, 8 and ’"9—a “convention of Nur- 
serymen and Fruit Growers” assembled at Columbus 
to exhibit and compare specimens of fruit, discuss their 
qualities, correct errors in their names, &c.,&c. Re- 
ports of these conventions were published, each year, 
in pamphlet form, and have been found quite useful to 
nurserymen and others; but the work designed to be 
accomplished or promoted by these conventions was 
only just commenced ; and the friends of pomology 
in Ohio, very properly begin to inquire what arrange- 
ments shall be made for prosecuting the object ! 

Owing to the appointed meeting of the “ North 
American Pomological Congress” at Cincinnati, in the 
fall of 1850, it was not deemed advisable to hold a 
State Convention of the kind that year ; hence the 
convention of 1849 adjourned to meet in the fall of 
1851, “at such time and place as the President and 
Secretary should announce. But owing to the failure 
of fruits in this State the past season, the president 
(Mr. Ernst) after conferring with others, did not think 
it expedient to calla meeting. Hence, we presume, 
it will now be admitted that no arrangement or set 
time for another convention exists, but it very proper- 
ly devolves upon the president and secretaries of the 
last convention to cal] another, at such time and place 
as they may see fit. Mr. Elliott of Cleveland, and Dr. 
Warder of Cincinnati, were the Secretaries, and with 
Mr. Ernst as President, we know of no three men in 
Ohio to whom this business can so well be entrusted. 


We notice that Mr. Elliott, in the Ohio Farmer, 
advocates the formation of a “State Pomological So- 
ciety,” with several local committees, and expresses the 
belief that such an organization would secure fuller ex- 
aminations and reports than can be done by mere 
conventions. This is undoubtedly true, if a sufficient 
number of persons can be found who will devote their 
time and attention to the business during the entire 
season of fruits ; and he is undoubtedly correct in the 
opinion that the meetings of a regularly organized so- 
ciety could be managed with more system and effect 
than mere conventions. 

For our own part, we are willing to co-operate in 
any plan that may be agreed on. We would suggest 
however, that as there is not likely to be much, if any 
fruit, except apples, the coming season, that it will not 
perhaps be advisable to attempt the formation of a so- 
ciety before the fall, at which time a convention simi- 
lar to the former ones might be called, with the under- 
standing that a Society would then be organized. 

Mr. Ernst, in reply to the suggestion of Mr. Elli- 
ott, after alluding to the failure last year, says : 

“T am gratified to see public attention called to the 

subject at this early day, and hope its agitation will 
ead to afull and large meeting next fall. The good 
results no one can doubt, who has had the least experi- 
ence in fruit culture. Itis by comparison alone that 
we know the value of a thing. Hence aman (and he 
may be very honest) recommends a poor fruit as of the 
finest character, because he has seen no better, and 
he calls it after the person from whom he got it, be- 
cause he is ignorant of its true name, if deserving of 
one. 

“ Though the organizations for this purpose in their 
labors have been very imperfect, yet the good results 
of their transactions have been of immense value to the 
country. 
duced a spirit of inquiry everywhere ; the good fruits 
of which will be more fully tested and approved of 
hereafter. 

“Do not understand me as opposing the proposition 
of a State Pomological Society. I will go in for any 
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Beside their immediate actions, it has in-| 


Vou. VITL. 





movement that will more fully arouse public attention, 


_and lead to a fuller development of this great universal 
interest.” 


Mr. Extiott, in advocating a State Society, says : 

“We desire a State Society, formed under constitu- 
tion and laws so controlling and governing, that the 
subject of fruits shall be looked after at all seasons of 
the year, as the varieties mature. We desire it so or- 
ganized, that a fund may be established and yearly 
augmented, from which those committees, appointed 
from time to time to investigate the qualities of differ- 
ent fruits, the nature and habits of various insects that 
prey upon thein, as well as the remedies therefor, may 
be enabled to carry out the requirements imposed by 
the Society on them, without pecuniary loss to them- 
selves; and, also, that from this fund they may be ena- 
bled to print and distribute to the members of the So- 
ciety such information as they may gather, and desire 
to make immediate reports on. 

“Under our past organizations little has been done 
except with apples, and we think mainly from the fact 
that our meetings were held when few other fruits 
could be shown. 

“The amalgamation of a Pomological Society with 
the State Board of Agriculture, we believe, is contem- 
plated by some, if they can bring it to pass. Now we 
confess our impressions of the practical good resulting 
from such a course are anything but favorable. Pom- 
ology requires constant labor and attention from the 
officers of a society established for its improvement, 
and cannot be advanced by the mere exhibitions of 
collectons from year to year. Time nor opportunity 
cannot then nor there be given for examination and 
comparison. Interest in the subject, it is true, may 
be, and is increased by such shows; but knowledge 
relative to the value of one fruit over another, or its 
adaptation to any particular section or soil, cannot be 
there obtained. 

“A State Pomological Society, acting in concert 
with the State Board of Agriculture, but entirely inde- 
pendent of such Board, we believe would be far better 
than any amalgamation of the two. The interest of 
the Cattle Breeder, his thoughts, views and feelings, 
are not in concert with those of the Pomologist, and 
he cannot, without deep interest in the subject, so act 
as to increase and diffuse pomological knowledge. 
Insignificant as many deem discussions on any one 
fruit, the returns, from trees of that variety, are often 
immeasureably greater and more equitably distributed 
among the people, than the importation of any one 
animal. Not that we do not appreciate advantages 
gained from the introduction of improved breeds of an- 
imals, but that while one is a subject of daily interest 
to hundreds, the other is one of constant and increasing 
interest and enjoyment to thousands ; producing in the 
few hours given to it from their other every day pur- 
suits, health to their bodies, tranquillity to their minds 
—and in the language of oneof our best physicians as 
well as horticulturalists, [Kennicott] “ Saves medicine 
and money, tends to make mankind wiser, better, hap- 
pier, and more desirous of sharing the blessings which 
they are provided. Horticulture is a harmonizing and 
Chistian profession—-Pomology makes it a paying one.” 

- +~s2ee > 
Fruit prospects, &c., in North-Eastern Ohio. 

Eps. O. Curt.— * * * My observation has not 
been very extensive, but as far asI have noticed, I am 
led to believe that none of our fruit trees, large or 
small, have been permanently injured by the excessive 
cold of last winter. The extremities of the grape 
vines are killed to a considerable extent, but I think, 
generally, there is sufficient wood left, especially upon 
ithe larger vines that had been kept well pruned—a 

pretty essential point in the cultivation of the grape 
‘too often neglected. 
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As to fruit, we anticipate good crops of apples, pears,| Most of the foregoing we have seen grown in Cen- 
and quinces, if the weather during the month of May) tral Ohio, and all have been recommended highly by 
should prove propitious. The trees have generally| experienced fruit growers in this State. For the 
had a year’s rest, and if not prevented by vernal frosts,) northern parts of Ohio, and on hilly lands in other 
will, I think, fully repay us for the last year’s depriva-| districts, we would substitute the following for Nos. 6, 
tion. But peaches, cherries, and plums I suspect are 12, 14, 17, 23, 24 and 25 in the above list : 
generally “ nipped in the bud.” For my own partI) Jowell, or Queen Anne, Baldwin, 


do not so much regret it ; for that selfish little scamp,) Belmont, or Waxen, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
the Curculio, not content with the entire crop of the, Rhode Island Greening, Swaar, 
plum, which for years has been relinquished to him, Northern Spy. 


commenced depredations last year upon the cherry and) Jn the extreme South part of the State, andin Ken- 
peach. Now if their failure will tend to starve the tucky, &c., most varieties of winter apples ripen too 
villain, it will do much to reconcile me to the loss of early for long keeping. Nos. 23,24, and 25 are not 
the fruit. By the by, will not the severe cold weather jjabie to this obiection : and to these may be added 
of the past winter tend to diminish the armies of ag- Pryor’s Red and Stadt Twig, two additional varie- 
gressive insects which have been so rapidly increasing ties, well known, and adapted to the South. Many + 
for the last few years, and which have proved so de- other kinds might be named, nearly, or quite as good 
structive to many of our crops ? as the foregoing, and can well be substituted for a part, 

The past winter will él! in reference to the adapta-| j¢ these cannot conveniently be had. 
tion of the Osage Orange in this climate for a hedge. 
I have a few plants three years old, and some seed- 
lings. The seedlings appear to be killed to the 
ground, but may sprout from the roots; the others ap- 
pear not to be killed lower down than they ought to be 
trimmed. Yours respectfully, 

Warren, March, 1852. Geo. Hapeoop. 

Remarks.—The above, in answer to private inqui- 
ries, is eminently suggestive. Mr. H. is a veteran and 
amateur Horticulturist, who always has the best fruit 
of the season. We fear the “ scamps” of which he 
speaks will be but little affected by the frost, for the 
larve of even less hardy insects than the curculio, may 
be frozen so that they will chink when thrown upon 
the pavement like a handful of marbles, and still if al- 
lowed to thaw out in due course of nature, their moral 
character seems in no wise improved by the operation ; 


PLantinc Orcnarps is every year becoming more 
common among farmers. Now is the time to attend to 
this business. Do not plant poor, scrubby trees, nor 
indifferent kinds, but procure the best you can find, of 
some intelligent and reliable Nurseryman. The dif- 
ference in cost is a small matter compared with the 
difference in results. Besides the well known nursery 
establishments that have been advertised in our paper, 
and many others that exist in this State, we would 
mention that our friend, T. S. Humrickhouse, of Co- 
shocton, has a good supply of apple trees for sale at a 
low price, to those who will call for them ; and we have 
seen handsome trees raised by our quaker friend, Jo- 
seph Morris, of Morrow county, near Cardington ; also 
by Wm. Clarke, of Somerset; J. R. Miller, of Enon; 
Dr. S. A. Barker, of McConnellsvile ; Wm. P. Put- 
and we have reason to believe they will propagate up- 2®™, Centre Belpre, Washington Co., and H. N. Gil- 
on the young shoots, when there is no fruit for them to, lett, Quaker Bottom, Lawrence county. 
make war upon. _————_ mt 

PR gi oe Plant a Grape Vine. 
Select List of Apples. —— ; 

Several of our readers have requested us to give a| Readers of the Ladies’ department of the Cultiva- 
select list of apples for a good farm orchard—say 20 tor, I wish to whisper in your ear. You who have 
or 25 varieties, embracing the longest range of season, long made the cultivation of flowers a pastime and a 
and suited fora variety of tastes and uses. This would, pleasure, would you know how to unite the beautiful 
seem an easy duty to perform; but when we look at with the useful? if so, hear me. This coming spring 
the immense number of varieties in the catalogues, plant a grape vine. Do you say, our hands were not 
and consider how much some of them are affected by made for such work—this is for the men to do. Per- 
difference of soil and climate, as well as the differences haps itis so. But [ have long urged the men to do it 
of taste and opinion on this subject, we confesstosome and they wont; so I thought I would try the gentler 
reluctance in attempting to make a selection; and we sex. I am sure your fathers, or your husbands, or 
by no means pretend that the list is the best that could your brothers—even if they don’t believe in “ Wo- 
be made, especially if the particulars as to soil and lo- man’s Rights,” can have noobjection. Perhaps they 
cation, &c., were made known. will help you to do the hardest part, but if they will 

In the following selection, reference is had to the not, then do it yourself. Set it in some rich place on 
climate of central Ohio, and for a strong class of soils the south or east side of your dwelling, and give it 
—mostly or limestone formation. Some variations what food it wants, and in a short time it will repay 
would be advisable for other climate and soils. The you tenfold in enjoyment. I said give it what food it 
kinds are placed nearly in the order of their time of wants. Yes, for the grape vine is a great eater, and 


ripening or coming into use. | loves ashes, soap suds, and a little old mortar or plas- 
1 Yellow Harvest, 13 Am. Golden Russet, | ter of Paris will not be unpalatable. Yes, plant a 
2 Early Strawberry, 14 Yellow Belle-fleur, grape vine, and when men of science or literature, or 
3 Sweet Bough, 15 Danverse Winter Sw’t,| the editress of the O. Cultivator passes by, they will 
4 Summer Sweet, 16 Ortley, or Warren Pip-| know that you read the Ohio Cultivator. 
5 Summer Queen, pin, Mantua, 2nd month, 1852. Martin LutHer. 
6 Cooper, 17 White Pippin, - +02 
7 Golden Sweeting, 18 Wine Sap, Bariey Curtvure.—A subscriber in Indiana, inter- 
8 Fall Pippin, 19 Newtown Spitzenberg, ested in the culture of Barley, is desirous to learn 
9 Rambo, or “Red Vandervere,”, whether there is any known preventative of smut in 
10 Pound, or Pumpkin 20 Ladies’ Sweeting, Spring Barley. If the usual remedy applied to wheat 
Sweet, 21 Roxbury Russet, | (brining and liming) should be prescribed, he would 
11 Westfield Seek-no-fur- 22 Newtown Pippin, ‘like to know what may be considered a strong brine, 
ther, 23 Willow Twig, | or something of the proportion of salt, and the length 
12 Rome Beauty, 24 Rawl’s Jannet, of time it should be applied. Spring Barley here suf- 
25 Fink’s Seedling. fers much from smut. M. 
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An Extra, or advertising sheet accompanies this 
number, owing to a press of matter. It does not add 
to the postage. 

— ~~ eer o 


Items, Answers, and Inquiries. 


The Premivm List for the next Ohio State Fair 
will be commenced in our next paper. Several letters 
sent to us, relating to the premium list, or other busi- 
ness of the State Board, have been handed over to the 
Secretary} as they were not of sufficient general inter- 
est for publication. 

Mowers anp Rearers.—Ketchum’s Mowing Ma- 
chine, advertised in this. paper, we believe is al] that is 
claimed for it. Weshall expect toseeit on hand at the 
trial and exhibition of such machines in this State, 
next summer. 

Mr. A. J. Cook, of Enon, Clark Co., O., writes us 
that he will also be there with his reaper, and he chal- 
lenges the world of reapers in competition. That's 
the tulk. We hope the committe. of the State Board 
will soon fix the time, place, and regulations for that 
occasion. 

Our Osace Orance Seep arrived just as our last 
paper went to press. It is a prime article — the best, 
we think, that we have ever sold. 
seed, are requested to state distinctly how they wish it 
to be sent. If by mail it must be prepaid— abvut 18 
cents per quart, under 500 miles. 

(<> Most of the roll of honor seeds have arrived, 
and our folks are busy putting them in papers. Re- 
marks on cultivation, &c., will appear in our next. 

Osace Orance Suckers.—We never knew an in- 
stance of sprouts or suckers from an Osage Orange 
hedge appearing in numbers sufficient to be trouble- 
some ; and from the downward tendency of the roots, 
we should have no fears of such result,unless it might 
be on very shallow soils having a hard-pan subsoil be- 
neath. For prices of seeds and plants see advertise- 
ment. 


Sweer Arptes are counted best for feeding stock. | 


The select list of apples in another column contains a 
good proportion of kinds adapted for this purpose ; we 
know of none better, but there are others, perhaps, 
quite as good. 


Tue Meaty Insect, or while Aphis, found about the | 


roots of young apple trees in nurseries, &c., is a 
troublesome pest, indeed ; and we unite with a corres- 
pondent in asking for an easy remedy, if such has been 
found. 

“Tne Cuurn Driver” exhibited at the Ohio State 
Fair, was an apparatus for working achurn by a heavy 
weight wound on a pully. It attracted a good deal of 
attention, but we think the difficulty of putting up the 
machinery, with sufficient elevation, (higher than a 
common.room,) and of fixing the churn securely, and 
yet so as to be easily removed, &c., will prevent its find- 
ing general favor. 
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| Srump Putter.—We know of none made or com- 
‘monly used in this State ; and all the efficient ma- 
chines we have seen for this purpose are too cumber- 
|some or costly for common farmers. A strong lever, 
/20, or 25 feet in length, with a couple of stout chains 
and a yoke or two of oxen form the best machine we 
know of for the purpose. 
| Srraw Currers can be attached to almost any kind 
of horse power without difficulty. Suitable cutters for 
\this purpose can be found at most of the implement 
stores. Price $25 to $30. 

Tue Premium Dorkine Fow ts (white) at the State 
Fair, were owned by J. D. Bourne, of Sandusky City, 
and were as fine as any weeversaw. We understand 
that he and Mr. J. P. Gregg have a number of other 
choice kinds, as Shanghae, Svanish, Game, Cochin 
China, &c., and will be prepared to furnish eggs 
of most, or all of them, during the spring, or chickens 


jin the summer and fall. 


More Srock For Inprana. —L. G. Collins, of 
Clinton county, passed thro’ this city a few days since 
on his return from Connecticut, and he had with him 
a number of French Merino sheep of Taintor’s Impor- 
tation. He has a large number of choice sheep of 
other varieties ; also fine Devon Cattle, Berkshire Pigs, 
&c.; and he informs us that he is about to remove 
with them all to Centreville, Wayne county, Indiana. 
We regret to lose such men and stock from our State, 
but congratulate our neighbors on their acquisition. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP Dy1nc.—Several of our corres- 
pondents give sad accounts of the appearance of stock 
this spring. 

J. B. Rozryson, of Mexico, Wyandot co., says : — 
“Stock in this neighborhood looks very poor, and feed 
is getting scarce.” 

Jas. Jounstron, of Wooster, writes : “ The winterhas 
been severe on stock; a good many sheep, young 
cattle and cows have died ; they went into the winter 
in bad condition, for want of fall pasture.” 

A. McCcettanp, of Millersburg, Holmes co., also 
says : “Weather very changeable, cold and damp; cat- 
tle dying of starvation, and hundreds of sheep from the 
same cause. Sheep cannot live without food and shel- 
ter, any more than men can; especially the past win- 
ter, which has been the most severe I ever remember.” 


In Erte County, our friend B. Summers writes: 
“In common with the ‘rest of mankind’ we have had a 
cold winter. I think the snow has not entirely disap- 
peared since it first fell aboutthe middle of November, 
Our peach buds and some tender twigs are destroyed, 
but I think the trees are not, to any extent. Apples 
and cherries do not appearto be injured. Sheep have 
consumed an uncommon amount of fodder, and have 
not generally done first rate. 


At Massittion, Judge Kelly writes: I find my Osage 
Orange plants are injured only 5 to 8 inches at the 
top end—the main stalks not at all. Our peach buds 
are all gone, and the young limbs on many trees. 
Grape vines are also very much injured. 


Tue Triat or Reaping Macuines.—One of our 
good farmers, who takes the Cultivator, and who in- 
tends to purchase a reaping machine before next har- 
vest, is desirous of attending the trial of those imple- 
ments, to be had in your State next season, and re- 
spectfully suggests the propriety of having that trial as 
far south in Ohio as convenient, or in a district where 
the harvest will come off as early as practicable ; in 
order that the farmers in attendance may be enabled 
to return in time for their own harvest. This may also 
afford time for many to procure the desired reaper. 

Please suggest this to the proper committee. M. 
Indianapolis, Feb., 1852. 
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In Asutanuta County, friend C. Stowe writes, 


* Snow has covered the ground most of the time since 
Istof December, except a few days between Christmas 
and New Year’s. Some portion of the time it was 12 
to 18 inches in depth. It has been favorable for the 
wheat crop, which now looks well — but these freezing 
nights and thawing days we fear will soon destroy its 
green appearance. Farm stock generally looks well, 
and our farmers have plenty of fodder. 

Our County Agricultural Society has already made 
out its list of premiums for the next Annual Fair, and 
it comprises a larger number of articles than ever be- 
fore.” 


From Inprana.—Geo. Mendenhall, of Richmond, 
writes, “ nearly all of my peach trees and young grafted 
cherry trees are destroyed by the winter — pears nearly 
the same. Young apple trees, and even some forest 
trees are also damaged by the extreme cold. The young 
wheat crop looks well as yet, but the weather is very 
cold andwet. Our farmers are waking up on the subject 
of improvements.” 


Seep Potators—Ror.—Our friend R. F. Bing- 
ham, of Ellsworth, remarks against the practice of 
serving up all the best potatoes for the table, and leav- 
ing inferior ones for seed. His practice in digging, is 
to put the potatoes by in an out-house until cold wea- 
ther approaches, and then remove them to the cellar ; 
his crop is but little affected by the rot. 


Drittep Wueat in this region seems to have stood 
the winter better than that sown broadcast. Will you 
inform us through the Cultivator whether the same is 
true elsewhere! E. W. of Greenbrier co., Va. 

_--—-- -weer 
Choice Samples of Wool. 

We have been favored of late, with quite a number 
of samples of wool from different persons, and of un- 
common excellence. 

First among them are specimens of very long wool, 
from Cotswold sheep, imported and owned by Col. J. 
W. Ware, of Berrysville, Clarke co., Va. These 
sheep are remarkable for their size and symmetry of 
form, and length of wool; and Col. Ware has for 
several years been engaged in the laudable enter- 
prise of importing and breeding this splendid variety. 

Next are samples of wool from Silesian and French 
Merinos, imported the past year, by Mr. Geo. Camp- 
bell of Westminster, Vermont. Tiese samples are 
fine and handsome, but more gummy than is com- 
mon with the fine wool of this region. These sheep 
are said to be very well formed, and produce large 
fleeces of most excellent wool. Such importations 
cannot fail to prove of benefit to our country. In the 
patent office report of 1847, will be found very 
commendatory notice of the Silesian sheep. 

Some very beautiful samples of wool, (Saxon Me- 
rino, we judge) from Mr. John Gault of Savannah, 
Ashland county, next claim our attention. We have 
no particulars respecting his flock, but we would ad- 
vise sheep farmers who may chance to be in that re- 
gion, to call and look at them. 

Lastly, we notice a lot of handsome samples from 
the little flock of Mr. Jno. Pittsford of Granville. 
These were obtained from the flocks of Dr. Chapline 
of Va., Pat erson of Pa., Noble and Hilderbrand of 
Stark Co., and C. B. Smith of Conn. Mr. Pittsford 
claims no credit himself, but we think he is in a fair 
way to have a flock of first rate sheep. 

~~ 0e — 

Kentucky Mures.—We are credibly informed that 
Mr. Martin Smith, one of the best farmers in this vi- 
cinity, recently sold seven out of nine yearling mules, 
of his own stock, to Mr. Stone, of Bourbon, for $105 
each. Where is the farmer who has surpassed him 
in mule raising! Cynthiana ( Ky.) News. 
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Notices of Publications received. 

Jas. Gowen Esq., will accept our thanks for a copy 
of his excellent Address, delivered before the Lancas- 
ter county (Pa.) Agricultural Society. We rejoice to 
find such evidence of unabated interest in the great 
cause of agricultural improvement, to which he former- 
ly devoted his time and talents with so much energy 
and success. We hope to find space in our columns 
for a portion of the address before long. 

Worktxc Farmer, for March, being No. 1, Vol. 4. 
As a practical scientific journal, the Working Farmer 
has no superior in this country, 24 pp. monthly, large 
quarto. $1.00 a year in advance. Published at 357, 
Broadway, N.Y. J. J. Mapes, Editor. 


Farmer Axp Pranter: Edited by Geo. Sanborn, 
and J. J. Gilman, Pendleton, S.C. 16 pp. monthly. 
$1. This Southern Journal has entered upon its 3rd 
year. Success to labor and intelligence everywhere. 

The Western Reserve Farmer anp DarRyMAN 
we have seen, by the politeness of the ‘Gentleman from 
Ashtabula.’ It hails from Jefferson, and we hope it 
will wage a successful warfare against the frogs of 
that ancient metropolis, in which we have whilom ex- 
pended many a hard day’s work. A set of incorriga- 
ble suckers and croakers, those Jeffersonians. Our 
old correspondent, N. E. French, and R. M. Walker, 
of Grand River Institute, are engaged as Editors. 

LecTURE ON THE ART AnD HisTory OF PRINTING, 
being the first annual address delivered before the 
Columbus Typographical Union, by Prof. W. W. Ma- 
ther. This is a succinct and interesting history of the 
Art, done up under the eye of D. H. Sots, who is one 
of its most accomplished masters. Our “Journal Of- 
fice” printers, are hard to beat. 

Fifth annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution : 

Notices of Public Libraries in the United States, 
By Chas. C. Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Prof. Jewett has our thanks for the above 
valuable documents. 


Tue Mustcan Wortp, and Journal of the Fine 
Arts. A Miscellany of music, literature and art, giv- 
ing annually to its subscribers over five hundred pages 
of valuable and interesting matter, and ernbracing 
nearly one hundred pages of choice music. Published 
on the Ist, and 15th of every month, at $1.50 per an- 
num. Oliver Dyer, 257 Broadway, New York. 

Proceeprnes of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Ohio, ]. 
O. O. F. Grand Secretary Gitenn has brought out 
this volume in a manner which shows two things— 
Ist, his promptness and efficiency as an officer, and 
2nd, his good taste as a printer. The report is an 
honor to both fraternities, and may safely challenge 
comparison with any specimen of public printing in 
the nation. 

The IzTERNATIONAL is always on hand early, spark- 
ling with some of the finest gems of the London 
Art Jounal, and well freighted with the choice lit- 
erature of both sides of the Atlantic. 


Western Review.—Prof. Rainey has graduated 
his Ohio Teacher, and brought out the above in similar 
style. The Professor is decidedly progressive. 


-—eo7r* 

Reasons WHY Farmers po not REav.—We invite 
the attention of parents especially to the article on 
this subject in the ladies’ department of this paper. 
| It is from the pen of one of the best practical farmers 
in this State—but not one of those who do not read. 
In sending that communication he pays our female 
contributors a compliment which we feel it is due to 
them should be published, although not designed for 

'that purpose. He says: 
| «We have been more successful this winter than at 
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any former season, in obtaining subscribers for the 
Cultivator; and if other parts of the State have in- 
creased your list in the same proportion, we may well 
congratulate ourselves with the success of the paper, 
and the cause with which it is identified. I believe 
nothing has so much contributed to this result, as the 
able manner in which the Ladies’ Department has 
been conducted. Allow me, as a husband and a fath- 
er to return my sincere thanks to Mrs. Bateham and 
her able correspondents, for the pleasure and advantage 
which my wife ond daughters have derived from the 
contributions to thatdepartment. Those earnest sug- 
gestive articles have done more to promote self-reli- 
ance and well directed exertion—the rea] source of all 
rational enjoyment, than all the namby pamby-stuff in 
a cart-load of newspapers and magazines. ‘ 

“The progressive reformatory spirit that pervades this 
department of your paper, gives it a hold on our confi- 
dence and support, which nothing else would do.” 

~2ceo - 


Letter from Aunt Fanny to the Boys. 


_ Dear Curtivator :—I was sorry to hear the hint 
in your last, that the boys were afraid to tel] you their 
names. Writing an article without owning, always 
seemed to me too much like dodging responsibility. 
Though I think very many doit from a fear of seeming 
ostentatious. If my letter has had the effect of good 
“ yeast,” and creates the right kind of a fermentation, 
1 shall be glad it was written ; but bad yeast will make 
bad bread, be the flour ever so good. But suppose I 
give the boys a few hints just now, that will lead them 
away from the subject of “ Woman’s Rights,” and set 
them to thinking of Nature’s rights a little. 

“ My dahlias are all frozen,” said a young girl in my 
hearing the other day, “oh! how sorry fam!” “Oh, 
how glad I am,” said her brother, a fine looking fellow 
of nineteen, whose manly face and symmetrical pro- 


portions showed that he had had good physical training | 


in life. “Glad! why, Henry?” “Yes, I am glad. 


If I had my way, every one of your fol de rols should | 


go over the fence, and the garden should be turned in- 
to a sheep pasture.” 

Now, boys, are there not too many of you that feel 
just so! — that forget that God has blended the useful 
and beautiful together, through all His works; and 
that there can be no harmony without this blending. 

It seems to be the fashion of the world to run into 
extremes. If a man isa mechanic he is all mechanic ; 
if a farmer, all farmer; if a florist, all florist, &e. 
The man of science is too apt to look with contempt 
upon the hard-fisted son of toil; and the toiler turns 


with equal contempt from the white-fingered delver 
among books. 


spurns the Irishman’s buggy. Every thing is useful 


in its place, and the man who loves the beautiful of 


this world, will be all the better and happier if he 
makes that love useful; and he who loves the useful 
will enliven his care-worn hours, by strewing the beau- 
tiful around him. - 

The mechanic will not be a loser by knowing how 
to prune up an apple tree, or trim a grape vine, nor 
a bit less happy for understanding and ap,;reciating 
the beauty and fragrance of a hyacinth, or a lilac; 
neither will it injure the farmer boy to know how to 


make a rake or a hoe handle; and it would be, if he| 


would try it, a pleasant recreation to help mother and 
sisters beautify and adorn their home. 

Help the girls and they will help you, when you 
need them. Learn to love the same things, to sym- 
pathise with each other in little, as well as great mat- 
ters, and half the antagonism of life will vanish like 
the cloud of the morning. 


. Now this is all wrong, from the boy! 
who spurns his sister’s flowers, to the statesman who 


Vor. VIII, 


I know a dozen men who will not consent to have a 
flower vase in their house, though their wives love 
flowers as well as birds love sunshine. My word for 
it, such men will soon learn their wives to refuse to 
go to the barn-yard to look at and admire the fine calf 
or colt, and then will their wives have little eye for the 
beauty of a ploughshare or a drilling machine. 

| Now, boys, what I wish to say to youis, that nothing 
that God has made is beneath your care ; and that you 
will be more useful and efficient men, if you cultivate 
all the faculties of your nature, and give to each one 
the highest possible development you can, under the 
circumstances in which you are placed. I have seen 
men, who thought it beneath them to admire a flower 
and love music, or shed a kindly tear, or give way toa 
generous emotion; men who have hardened their 
hearts till the heart that was once good, soft, loveable 
flesh and blood, became as unimpressible as granite. 
Better be too gentle than too rough. There are great 
geniuses who bend all the powers of mind and body to 
|one point, and thus upon that one point become mas- 
ters of the art. We need a fewsuch men. But they 
are not always the most useful to their day and gener- 
ation. It is the man whohas the mind to grasp a hundred 
things and to do them all to the satisfaction of himself, 
of his neighbors and friends — making himself useful 
in the whole round of common life duty, who receives 
the highest reward in this life from his fellows, the re- 
ward of grateful hearts for the happiness they have 
strewn around them. 

This is a very discursive letter. But the sunshine 
and the blue-birds made me think of the spring work, 
and the spring work made me think of the boys, and 
thinking of the boys made me feel like saying to them, 
every one —don’t neglect your books, your workshops, 
or your farms; but just put in a leisure hour, now and 
then among the flowers. Aunt Fanny. 

Mount Airy, March 3. 


— ——~-- 3 Oso _ 


Agricultural Progress in Indiana. 


The first Annual Report of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture in Indiana, is introduced by the President of 
‘the Board (Gov. Wright) in a series of remarks, emi- 
nently practical and progressive. The Governor is 
the man for the time, and all Hoosierdom seems to be 
waking up to its interest. He says: 

“The adoption of any system that will make labor 
more attractive, that shall enlist the heart and energy 
of the people in the full development of their resources, 
will add to the aggregate wealth of any community. 
Yet such an increase of wealth is not, by any means, 
to be regarded as the most important and beneficial 
result growing out of such associations. 

“ One of the great practical results that is to follow 
from a regular system of county and State associations, 
will be that of causing our people to change and di- 
versify more their labor and pursuits. This diversity 
will not be confined alone to the mere change of labor 
from agriculture to mechanics, but various changes in 
the various kinds of Agricultural pursuits.” 


| Never before has Indiana extended so liberal a pat- 

ronage to the Agricultural press, showing that intelli- 

gence is coupled with prosperity. We have to acknowl- 

edge the receipt of very many favors at their hands, a 
large proportion of which we shall be unable to par- 
ticularize. Indiana is a twin mate of Ohio, and few 
of late have been the days that did not bring to our 
table, from that State, letters, plethoric of “ material 
aid,” so gratifying to newspaper folk: and not less 
gratifying, the kind and encouraging words of the wri- 
ters. We shall cross palms with some of these Indi- 
}anians next summer, (Deo Volante,) meanwhile we 
draw upon them for a few items. Our old friend, G. 
| Mendenhall, of Richmond, writes : 
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“The farmers and mechanics are looking forward to 
their best interests in Wayne county, as well as car- 
rying off the prize at the State Fair, to be held next 
autumn at Indianapolis. The Cuttivator, and Far- 
MER, have broken the ice and set the tide moving, 
and may their course be onward, until all scrub stock, 
and old brush fences disappear, and in their places are 
to be found stock of the best blood, and fiuest qualities 
grazing in green pastures, surrounded by beautiful liv- 
ing fences, which for beauty and utility, are one of the 
greatest ornaments of a farm.” 


Our friends at Shelbyville have sent a handsome | 
club, and in ordering a copy for the “ Shelby County | 
Agricultural Society,” Mr. C. Fishback says : 

“This Society is of recent organization, but has 
commenced well — having subscribed for one dozen of 
the best Agricultural journals in the Union, and ap- 
propriated nearly $50 for the nucleus of an Agricul- 
tural library.” 


On our Roll of Honor, we have the offices of Rich- 
mond, about three times; Olean, Cottage Grove,| 
Bloomington, Lafayette, Mt. Carmel, Knightstown, 
Nineveh, more than twice ; Greensboro’, do.; Craw- 
fordsville, do.; Jacksonville, Dillsborough, Olive. 
Penoville, Covington, La Fontaine, Winchester, 
Franklin, Morgantown, Peoria, Saundersville, Fairfax, 
Butlerville, Amity, Princeton, 3 times; Marion, Jay, 
Dayton, &c., &c., with good lists down the Ohio, all 
along the valley of the Wabash, White River, and 
Mississinewa, so that when those seeds are distributed, | 
there will be something besides prairie flowers and| 
pawpaws among our neighbors over the border. 

a 
Ourselves and our Neighbors. 





We are moved to indite a few lines for the especial | 
benefit of the late editor of the Ohio Agriculturist and’ 
others who may feel as bad as he seems to. The 
Doctor has all along been nursing a spite against us, 
which we were sorry to see. It was no fault of ours 


that he mistook his calling in getting up a paper that) _ 


did not take, or that when he got sick of it, he did not 
succeed in trading it off to the Western Agriculturist, 
with which he had been on very loveable terms all 
the season. In his final number the Doctor, in noti-! 
cing Tue PLow, holds forth on this wise : 

“ The Editor of the ‘Ohio Cultivator’ says of this) 
journal : ‘It is no doubt issued as an advertising me-| 
dium of the publishers.’ Those who are ac: uainted, 
with the calibre of friend Bateham’s soul will at once’ 
perceive the object of this slur when we inform them, 
that the ‘Plow’ cantains more pages of Agricultural! 
reading, in addition to its advertisements, than the, 
Cultivator does, advertisements and all.” 

Now please turn to page 362, Dec. 1, of our last vol.,| 
and see what we did say: 

“THe Pow, under the editorial management of 
Solon Robinson, and several other gentlemen as asso- 
ciates, is to take the place of the American Agricul- 
turist, after the close of this year, when the latter pa- 
per is to be discontinued. We presume the Plow is, 
intended mainly as an advertising medium for the en- 
terprising proprietors, Messrs. A. B. Allen & Co., of 
the N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse, and C. M. Saxton, 
Agricultural Book Publisher.” | 

The “slur” is all in his eye, and we should say 
there was a beam there too, or he would have quoted 
us more correctly. The Ductor’s arithmetic is equally’ 
at fault. The Plow for January and February before | 
us, contains, in printer’s measure, besides advertise-, 
ments, about 115,164 ems; the reading matter in the’ 
Cultivator for the same time measures 212,344 ems, | 
being on an average for one month, 57,582 for| 
the Plow, and 106,172 for the Cultivator— nearly) 
double. This in a year gives an aggregate of some’ 
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|opinion needs no indorsement from us. 





583,000 ems in favor of the Cultivator, aside from ad- 
vertisements. And we will say incidentally here, that 
the Genessee Farmer and several other prominent cheap 
papers compare as unfavorably with us, in measure; 
by which remark we do not intend to say that they are 
not all good papers, and well worth more than they 
cost, though we are bold to say, much of their teaching 
is useless to Ohio Farmers; and lest we should be 
thought selfish in this remark, we will introduce the 
testimony of Lewis F. Auten, of New York, whose 
’ In a recent 
letter he says : 

“ Your paper, although a very good one, is so far from 
here, and your general Agriculture in Ohio so different 
from ours, that it is of less interest than the New York 
apers.” 

There is the honest truth from a veteran New York 
Editor, who has looked carefully through our State. 

In speaking of this subject, Dr. Sprague and others 
find it convenient to forget, that our publication comes 
out twice as often as those which claim to be so much 
cheaper. It is not so much the number of pages as 
the quantity of matter which determines the reading 
in a paper; and the quality of its contents determines 
its value, which for ourselves we leave to the verdict of 
the increasing thousands of the Cultivator circle, be- 
lieving that “ the proof of the pudding is in eating it.” 

Concerning the “ calibre of friend Bateham’s soul,” 
it is but just to say that most of the reviews, and kin- 
dred paragraphs for the last year, have been written by 
the Associate Editor, including the one under consider- 
ation, and the opinion therein expressed we will let 
stand for the present. The “calibre” of the Cot’s 
soul, is a matterof no consequence to the public. When 


co 


| the “ Ohio Farmer” folks get ready to declare a dividend 


on this last investment of Editorial talent, we hope they 
will let us know ; it is not every county that can be sold 
as handsomely as Seneca has been. H. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. © 
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How to make a Cheap Hot-Bed. 


Such of our readers as wish to have very early veg- 


| etables, and the finest annual flowers, must start them 


by sowing in a slight hot-bed— say the last week of 
March, or early in April for this climate —then trans- 
plant into the open ground about the Ist of May, or 
when danger from frosts is over. 

The mode of constructing and managing a large 
hot-bed, for producing early vegetables without trans 
planting, may be learned in any book on gardening ; 
but a smaller and cheaper kind suitable for farmers, 
and simply to forward plants, needs but little skill and 
can be understood from the above cut, where the glass 
covering is represented as partly off. (See our last 
year’s vol., page 76.) Suitable manure, (in a state of 
fermentation,) can be found wherever horses are sta- 
bled, and many farmers have got, or can procure 2 or 
3 old windows for the covering. If not, the German 
mode, as described in our last vol., p. 93, can be adop- 
ted, (covering with cotton cloth, rendered water-proof.) 

The seeds usually sown in hot-beds are, Tomato, 
Pepper, Cauliflower, Early Cabbage, Celery, and 








92 
Sweet Potatoe sets; and of Flowers, Balsamine, Chi-| 
na Aster, T’en-week Stock, Petunia, Dahlia, &c. Some) 
kinds will not bear transplanting well, as Larkspur, | 
Chrisies, Mignonette, &c. 

If a hot-bed is covered with glass, care must be ta- 
ken to raise the sashes, or shade them when the sun 
shines, or the plants will be destroyed. With the 
cotton covering this danger is avoided. 

—+sen el 





Dwarf Pear Trees on Quince Stocks. 


Growing Pears in the above form, on Quince roots, 
we consider one of the greatest improvements in 
modern horticulture. It has been thought by some, 
that such trees would be short-lived and never attain 
sufficient size to be really profitable; but from what we 
saw the past summer in France, as well as from the 
experiments of fruit growers near Boston, we are ful- 
ly convinced that this is a mistake, and all who have 
seen this kind of trees in bearing, cannot fail to admire 
their beautiful appearance, as well as become con- 
vinced of their profitableness; hence there has been 
an extraordinary demand for them throughout the 
Eastern States for several years past. The roots of 
the Quince being more fibrous than those of the Pear, 
there is much less risk in the removal and transporta- 
tion of these trees than those on Pear roots. 

We shall procure afew hundred of these and other 
choice trees from the East, in a few days, for citizens 
of Calumbus and others who may call for them. They 
may also be obtained of the principal Nurserymen at 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other places. The price is 
no higher than for other grafted pears, say 40 to 62 cts. | 
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From the Horticulturist, of February, 
Horticultural Items. 


Tne Frurr Buns of the peach are usually destroyed 
when the thermometer sinks to 12 deg., or 13 deg. be- 
low zero of Fahrenheit. You may ascertain now if 
the mischief is done, by slicing a bud across witha 
sharp knife ; if the center or heart of the bud is brown 
or black, instead of green, (its natural color,) there 
will be no fruit from that bud. It may blossom, but 
the fruit will not set. It does not follow, however, 
that even this temperature will destroy the embryo 
fruit— because if the bud thaws gradually, in cloudy 
weather, it willescape—the sun striking the branches 
after so cold a night does the harm, and hence, trees 
quite inthe shade, often escape entirely, though equal 
ly exposed to the frost. 

Serect Roses.— We recommend one dozen hardy 
ever-blooming roses, as follows: Perpetuals — Madam 
Laffay, Giant des Batailles, Baron Prevost, William 
Jesse, La Reine, Duchess of Sutherland, Aubernon : 
Bourbons — Madame Desprez, Boquet de Flore, Sou- 
venir de Malmaison, Pierre de St. Cyr, Mrs. Bosan- 


quet. <A dozen best Roses for pot culture, are the fol- 
lowing: Saffrano, Princesse Marie, Souvenir de 


Malmaison, Devoniensis, Compte de Paris, Mrs. Bo- 
sanquet, Eugene Beauharnois, Niphelos, Queen of 
Lombardy, Hermosa ; and for iarger pots, the branches 
to be trained, Solfaterre, and Cloth of Gold. The 
best hardy Climbing Roses for “ the most northern 
States,” are Boursalt Elegans, Blush Boursalt, Queen 
of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Superba, and Eva 
Corinne. Wiegela rosea, is, so far as tried, hardy all 
over the north. 

Serect Fruits. —The best half dozen Strawberries 
for family use, are Large Early Scarlet, Burr’s New 
Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson, Crimson Cone. The 
best half-dozen Plums, do., Green Gage, Imperial 
Gage, Purple Favorite, Smith’s Orleans, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Frost Gage. 

Lawns. —If you wish a lawn at once, don’t com- 
mit the folly of planting oats, or any other crop with 
your grass seed—but plant the grass itself, three 
times as thick as usual, and you will have a close turf 
by July. The soil must be made deep by trenching, 
or sub-soil plowing, if you wish to maintain the ver- 
dure through the season. Either red-top or blue-glass, 
mixed with white clover, makes the best lawns ; three 
fourths of either of the former, to one fourth of the 
latter. Sow as early in the spring as the ground is 
mellow and dry enough, and roll the surface perfectly 
smooth afterwards. 

Osace Orance.— This unusually cold winter will 
settle the hardiness of this hedge plant in all parts of 
the country. But you must remember that because 
a young hedge two years old, is cut down to the ground, 
it does not follow that a full grown hedge would not 
defy the frost—the wood of the first being sappy from 
luxriant growth—that of the latter being firm and ma- 
ture, from constant pruning and stopping the hedge. 

Grartinc. —In grafting over full grown orchard 
trees, it is the better mode to graft the top branches 
the first year, and the side branches the second year. 
This equalizes the distribution of the sap, and produces 
a much better head. Rhode Island Greenings and 
Baldwins, are more regular and heavy bearers than 
the others in your list. 

——_—_ seer 

To crean Parnt.—Smear a piece of flannel in com- 
mon whiting, mixing to the consistency of common 
paste in warm water. Rub the surface to be cleaned 
quite briskly, and wash off with pure cold water, 
Grease spots will in this way be almost instanteously 
removed, as well as other filth, and the paint will re- 
tain its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired.—Ger. Tel. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


(“Pr An article by the Editress, on Home Education, | 


is deferred to make room for favors from correspon- 
dents. We heartily wish that the size of our paper 
could be doubled, and its price and circulation also. 


“A Country Cousin’s ” communication on 


Are you aware, my dear friends, that you thus 
| cause your children to view those books and the 


__. | subjects on which they treat, as dull, tedious, and dis- 


\ tasteful ? 

If you were to make little John remain in the house 
and converse with his grandfather while his fellows 
| were playing ball in the yard, do you suppose you 
| would thereby greatly increase his love for that old 
gentleman, or his respect for his precepts? Your bi- 


“Woman’s Rights, Sphere and Duties,” has, as we in-| ble and other books are no doubt excellent books, and 
tended, drawn forth a noble rejoinder from “ Aunt) so js grandfather an excellent old man; and after 


Fanny,” which we regret that we cannot publish this | 
week. It will appear in the next number. 

An article from “Paulina” on the “ Faults of 
Woman,” is also deferred, and another interesting let- | 
ter from Mrs. Tracy. 


Mrs. Wuittresty’s Macazrne ror MotTHers anp 
Davcuters has commenced another volume. It is a 
most excellent periodical, and we hope it will have a 
wide circulation. The January number is embellished 
with a remarkably fine engraving of its well known 
and popular Editress, which we know all who have 
read her valuable writings will be glad to possess. 

The list of contributors to this magazine embraces 
many of the best moral and religious writers of our 
country. It is published monthly by Mary M. Whit- 
tlesey, Brick Church Chapel, New York City. Tezms 
$1.00 a year. 

totic ldaeiaemue 

(<The following article deserves the especial at- 
tention of parents. The evil referred to, is the main 
cause of that mental indolence which exists among so 
large a portion of the farming community, and is the 
great obstacle to allimprovement. We hope that other 
correspondents will give their views on this important 
subject.—Ep. 

Why Farmers do not Read. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Those who are laboring for the improvement of the 
agriculture of our State, have felt the necessity of hav- 
ing frequent communications with the masses of our 
agricultural population. This object they have sought 
to attain by promoting the circulation of agricultural | 
papers as widely as possible. Thisis undoubtedly the 
most eligible method of effecting this desirable ob- 
ject. For although some glimmering reflections of 











John is tired of play, he will sit and converse with him 
with pleasure and profit; and after he has finished 
those interesting stories for children, he will read a 
chapter in the bible, or a few pages in some religious 
work with some advantage. Neither man nor boy 
ever read to much profit till he loved to read. Why 
does the farmer find reading more distasteful than the 
most disagreeable work on the farm !—he will tell you 
that as soon as he takes up the paper he falls asleep. 


You, my friend, who read with the same ease you 
breathe, unconscious of an effort in either case — you 
have no right to despise him for stupidity, or langh at 
his ignorance. You cannot appreciate the difficulties 
he has to contend with. The unwonted labor wearies 
his eyes. His understanding gets entangled in long, 
and to him unintelligible sentences. He stumbles 
against big words that he can neither spell, pro- 
nounce, nor understand, and when he has waded, 
spelt, and stumbled to the end of the article, (if he 
happily succeeds in reaching the end without falling 
asleep) he looks back upon what he has read as upon 
a mass of undefined, undistinguishable objects which 
seem rather to confuse than to enlighten his mind, and 
he throws down the paper indisgust. Now when this 
man was a boy of from twelve to sixteen, if his father 
had furnished him with interesting books or papers, 
with some pleasant tales or attractive narratives 
instead of those good old books that formed the pater- 
nal library, he would soon have learned to read with- 
out an effort, and to understand it as readily as the 
talk of his playmates. And by the time he arrived at 
the age of thirty, he would not only be well informed 
on the usual interesting subjects of the day, but he 
would also have read and understood all those more 
serious works, of which in consequence of the well 
meant but ill timed zeal of his parents, he has never 


nowledge may be gained by conversation, and we | read a dozen pages. 


may occasionally strike out a spark ourselves from | 


observation, yet the great flood of light that pervades 
society, pours through the windows of the press. 
But those who have noticed as often as I have, the 


agricultural papers remaining on the farmers’ shelves 





How many well meaning but mistaken parents have 
I known who have rendered their children unmitigated 
dunces for life, by shutting out all works of fiction and 
all light reading, in their dread of pernicious publica- 
tions. I do not wish to be understood as encouraging 


uncut and unread, must feel that a taste for reading | novel reading. There are plenty of books and papers 
must precede every other improvement. I have often sufficiently interesting to induce all children of ordi- 
thought that few people are aware how small a pro-| nary intelligence to become readers, without applying 
portion of the farmers of the State can read with either | to the doubtful expedient of even the better class of 
pleasure or profit. T'o be sure the Marshall in making | works of fiction. But I wish to impress upon all pa- 
the census returns, reports that we can nearly all read | rents the duty, the moral necessity of furnishing in- 
and write. I suppose we can all readin a school book | teresting reading for their children. When the house 
and write our name. This, nearly all our youth are | was left empty the devils entered. When the fields 





taught in our common schools. 

But how commonly children neglect to practice at 
home what they have spent so much time at school in 
acquiring : and how often have I heard anxious parents 
lamenting that they cannot induce their children to 
ey any attention to their books. 

ut if you look at the reading matter that a majority 
of them provide for their children, the cause of it will 
be obvious. The school books which they have studied 
a dozen times over, the bible and a few religious books 
constitute their whole library; and they wonder why 
their children will not read, and frequently, perhaps, 
force them to sit down and spell and stammer over 
these good books, till they fall asleep. 


are not sown with good seed, weeds will spring up and 
cover them. 


es 


Letter from Mrs. Tracy. 


At Paris — Difficulties from not Speaking French — 
Teaching Deaf Mutes to Speak — E. Lacon, the Peace 
Advocate. 


Hortet Mevrice, Paris, Jan. 15, 1852. 
Dear Nreces:—Here I am again in Paris fora 
few days. I wish I could impart to you one half of 
the pleasure that I have experienced to-day, though I 
| am afraid some of you would say I had little right to 
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it, after reaching so mature an age without having ac-| received a note of introduction to another institution 
quired a knowledge of the French language. But [| of kindred character, and then took my departure. 
hope it will serve as a warning to you if I relate a lit-| I wished to find one more address before returning 
tle of my yesterday’s experience, as well as the plea- | to my hotel, which I did not quite readily. At the 
sures of to-day. corner of the street I met two very fine looking young 
I must premise first that I came on business, having | gentlemen, to whom I showed the address and inquir- 
the address of several parties on whom I was to call,|@4 the way., They could not speak English, but 
as well as several letters of introduction. My first | pointed in the direction. 1 turned to go on when one 
was on a lady who, though of English birth, had mar- | Of them took leave of the other and accompanied me, 
ried a French M. D., and I was to find her near the | the streets being rather intricate. He chatted on, very 
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Rue ’ Ecole Medicine. 

I went from one point to another showing the ad- 
dress, but getting sadly confounded at every step. 
found the shop at which her husband dealt, but found 
a French clerk in attendance. I however learned they 
were not the parties to whom I should apply, so I 
turned to Victor Maison’s. There I found a French 
gentleman who could talk a little English, and here I 
learned that Paris did not contain the article for which 
I inquired. What was to be done? If not in Paris, 
not in the world. It had been here, but the artist had 
not succeeded and had gone, no one knew whither. | 
had but one resource. If that failed, I must return 
without accomplishing my object, and those who know 
me, know how sadly I should have turned back witha 
great purpose unfulfilled. 


I had previously corresponded with Dr. Auzin, but 
had gathered from him that he could not supply the 
desired aparatus under three months. But I thought 
I would visit him and see what was to bedone. I ac- 
cordingly turned to his residence and found him and 
his lady at home. But neither could speak a word of 
English. There we were, the sad effects of Babel 
still confounding us and making us barbarians to each 
other. But I had aresource. I had M. Auzin’s letter, 
one that most luckily explained my purpose. He took 
me into his cabinet, and for an hour we had a most 
pleasant chat, he talking French and I English, and 
quite understanding each other in all essential matters. 
By that time his interpreter came in and all was right 
enough, and I found that I could, by a little modifica- 
tion of my purpose, effect what I intended, and that on 
better terms than I had hoped. You may well sup- 
pose that I left there a most happy individual. 


From this I went to an institution for the education 
of Mutes, and had the happiness to meet a gentleman 
who speaks English so well that I had no further trou- 
ble. On my way I stepped intothe Pantheon. I be- 
believe that I did not name to you last summer, that I 
saw the attempt to demonstrate the form and rotation 
of the earth by the pendulum in operation both here 
and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The lofty 
domes of these buildings give peculiar facilities for the 
experiment. Since that time the papers had an- 
nounced that the Pantheon was open for religious 
worship, and I expected to see a change ; but on en- 
tering [saw none. The pendulum was notin motion, 
but it was still there. The same paintings, and cop- 
ies from some of Michael Angelo’s magnificent fres- 
coes in the Vatican at Rome, and others of Raphael, 
copied by M. Bolze; still being in their places, and I 
only wished that I had days to devote to their stud 
and admiration. The dome was still as beautiful, 
with its commemoration of the glorious dead. I do 
not know how it is, but every thing here is in its best 
light. You can see and appreciate it all. In London 
it is not so. The dome of St. Paul’s, rich, magnificent 
though it is, still wants light to make it appreciable. 
No coup d@’ etat will change the French people and 
make them less the children of true grace. Had 
Louis Napoleon attempted this, he would not now be 
the dictator. 

I found the Institution, met a most kind reception, 
made an appointment to visit again to-morrow morning, 


pleasantly in his smooth French, and I, poor soul, had 

not enough knowledge to even say in his vernacular, 

I thank you. Had I been a pretty young girl, I should 
| not have been so surprised at the courtesy, but now it 
| was really most beautiful. 

To-day I had only letters of introduction to deliver, 
}and happily those for the most part to persons who 
| could speak English. The first call was a most de- 
lightful one where I met all the graces of life most 
| charmingly mingled. The second was at the dwelling 
| of our warm-hearted Peace friend, Earnest Lacon. 
| He was not in, but his mother assured me he would 
| be in the evening. 
| The next was at the Institution for the instruction 
| of Mutes, under the care of M. Dubois and his sisters. 
This is conducted upon the plan of teaching articula- 
tion instead of signs, and the experiment is most 
beautiful. M. Dubois himself one, though long mute, 
was at last taught articulation, and now he is at the 
head of an establishment for extending the same to 
others. Some of the pupils spoke with a good degree 
of fluency, others with less, but all could understand 
the language of others, and coula prove it by writing 
from dictation. Their proficiency in the various 
branches was equal to that of ordinary scholars, and I 
felt quite satisfied that this method alone would be suf- 
ficient to quite unlock the understanding of the mute. 
One little girl, eight years of age, who had been such 
but six months wrote with a good degree of facility, 
and could understand many commands from dictation, 
but her scope of language was not yet large. She 
was able to articulate after others, and though there 
was some peculiarity of voice, still it was not alto- 
getherunpleasant. The tones, however, become much 
modified in the course of a few years. Those who 
had been there longest spoke in much more agreeable 
tones, and were able to understand much longer sen- 
tences, and those spoken with more rapidity. The 
teachers informed me that they always improved very 
much during their visit at home in vacation, for their 
friends, anxious to witness their proficiency, and also 
to aid them, were constantly calling upon them to ar- 
ticulate. The system adopted is so simple that any 
ingenious mother would be able to do much towards 
the instruction of her child, even if deprived of other 
resources. They commence by writing the name of 
some familiar object, and then pointing to the object 
itself, the teacher articulates the word very carefully, 
and then induces the child to repeat it, by imitatin 
the motion of the vocal organs. If the pupil shoul 
fail to understand that a sound was to be produced, 
place its finger upon the larynx of your throat while 
oy speak, and let it perceive the vibration. Then 
et it be placed upon his own while he attempts to re- 
peat the articulation, and in this way the idea of a vi- 
bration of sound is gradually gained. 

If this can be made to succeed as well as the other 
system, it must be greatly superior in point of practi- 
cal utility after pupils leave the Institution and mingle 
with those who know nothing about signs. The only 
resource then is writing, which consumes much time, 
and in consequence of this they often feel sadly neg- 
lected. 

The following morning I visited the National Insti- 
tution, in the Rue St. Jaques, where they are combin- 
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ing the two systems. One teacher is employed to} very thick and smooth; the whites to a stiff froth 
teach articulation, and scholars from several classes | that will stand alone of itself. Then stir the yolks 
attend for an hour in the morning and devote the time | gradually, a little at a time, into the milk. Add b 
to articulation. This gives a selection, andall are not | degrees the meal. Lastly, stir in the beaten white of 
taught in this way, only those who it is thought are | the eggs, and give the whole a long and hard stirring. 
most likely to succeed. They were not as successful | Butter a sufficient number of cups, or small, deep tins 
in articulation as those under the instruction of the | — nearly fill them with the batter. Set them imme- 
sisters of M. Dubois, either because of their reliance | diately into a hot oven, and bake them fast. Turn 
upon signs or from the peculiar facility of the ladies for | them out of the cups, send them to the table warm, 
teaching, or what is more probable, from want of the | pull them open, and eat them with butter. 

same amount of practice. But the whole experiment! They will puff up finely, if at the last, you stir ina 
proves that it can succeed, with only the same amount | level teaspoonful of soda, melted in a little warm 
of patience and perseverance that is required by signs | water. — Miss Leslie’s Indian Meal Book. 

alone. I know that among the pupils connected with | - ene 

our State Asylum, there are quite a number who might | Yeast.—The bitterness of yeast, which is often a 
be taught to articulate, for I have often tried, and that /cause of complaint, may be removed by straining it 
successfully, their capacity. If the parents urge the | through bran, or by dipping red hot charcoal in it. 
experiment, I feel sure that the trustees will not hesi- | But the most effectual and easily available remedy is 
tate to carry it out to the utmost of their ability. It to put the yeast in a large pan and cover it with spring 
must not be expected that all would converse with flu- | or well water, changing it every three or four hours. 
ency and grace, but a means of communication would The bran seems to impair the strength, and the coal 
be opened between them and others more available for sometimes stains it, but the water purifies it in color 
ordinary intercourse than the present method. and taste. 

The evening after my visit to M. Dubois’I spentin | The mode of using water for keeping ard purifying 
the family of Earnest Lacon. I shall not soon forget | yeast has been adopted by some of the American 
theoccasion. The young man is one of those earnest, housekeepers witb entire success. So says the Gar- 
high minded spirits who look for the advancement of the dener’s Chronicle. 
world through a knowledge of our true relations. He 
has a fine face, and a head that would grace a much 
more commanding stature. But unfortunately, he is 
deformed in consequence of rickets, and the bright 
gem of mind and soul seems committed to a frail cas- 
ket. He says that Peace principles have found their 
way extensively through the working classes, and that 
to this is due the fact that so few were at all concerned 





: saeue 
Cure For Cnarrep Hanps.—Most of our juveniles 
during the winter season, are troubled with chapped 
hands ; for the benefit of the mothers, who are obliged 
to listen to their endless complaints, we publish the 
| following recipe for “ chapped hands : ” 
| “Take three drachms of gum camphor, three do. 


t : Aye! | white beeswax, three do. spermaceti, and two ounces 
in the late Revolution. Most of those who attempted | }):., oil—put them together in a cup upon the stove, 


resistance were men of desperate fortunes, who lived | | e yo ; . . 
by dishonest measures, and for this reason there was oo oe pow peeve , = “eine ° ae Sa 
less of — extended. But from all the public build- | : oe 3 oa 


: , : satee jnoint them on going to bed, and put on a pair of 
ings the wor ete eee 6 gloves. A day or two will suffice to heal them.”— 


catenen almeiaiainieata teal Exchange. 





(<7-We have tried the following recipe, and find it gyyyrr COUNTY AGRICULTURRAL WARE- 
answers the purpose admirably. Those who cannot HOUSE AND SEED STORE, AKRON, O. 
easily eat crusts will like the bread prepared in this , _— Proprietors having recently opened their Wareroome, would 
manner: respecttully invite the farmers to cal! and examine their stock of 


farming oe . : 
. -. We do not hesitate to say that we have the largest and best select- 
BREAD WITHOUT Crust. Prepare the dough the je@ arsortment of any in this vicinity, and pon equaled by similar 
the same as for ea te in a tin basin. Phew in | eenenee _o“— and Ones. sy implements are se- 
iti i ’ i itinto the oven, put | lee rom the best manufacturers, and we will warrant them su 
de a condition, instea ne cary | . thing i : r | rior to those usually found at other stores. pe 
it into a kettfe. There shou _be something I the | We would particularly cal! the attention of the farming community 
bottom of the kettle (a hoop of tin two or three inches | to heav aod ore rae Eagle Plows, also Side bill and Sub- 
s . | 80:) Plows, before buying elsewhere, as we are cunfident that we can 
broad would be best) to keep the basin from the bot furnish Plows thst wil! not require so much power, or team, and will 
tom, and there should be sufficient water to cover | do the work better, than the Plows now used in this part of the 
thi in. con- | State. 
about one-third of the basin Keep biog water il | We design to make our establishment the Farmers’ Depot for all of 
stantly boiling from the time the loaf is put in it, ti | the latest improved implements of husbandry, and also tor Garden 
it is done, which will be about three-quarters of an | and Field Seeds. GARDNER & WALKER. 


hour, with an ordinary sized loaf. To know when it | Akron, ©.,Mesch 1, 1852. — 2m. 


is done, press upon the centre of the top of the loaf ‘ 
with the Som, and if done, it will puff back on re- | IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, TREES, &c., &c. 


e > ‘ . 1 oe TT. W. DEWITT. J. C. DANES, 
moving the thumb, if not, the indentation will remain. | ¥. &, Soa ELLIOTT, DEWITT & CO., a 


The loaf is nearly as white outside as inside, and : PROPRIRTORS OF THE 
the outside is scarcely any harder than the rest. The | Forest City Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


: . . MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND 
ea 18 ore ——— different from bread well OFFER FOR SA..F an extensive collection of Agricultaral ena 
aked.— yoming 0. wrror. 








Horticultural Implements, embracing Plows ot many patterns, 
| Corn Planters, for dropping a hills . in ey desired, Seed 
: * Drills, Forks, Spades, Pruning Knives, Pruning Shears, Chisels, 
Inman Licut Biscurr.— A quart of sifted Indian | pitching Gpoten" ha, be, he . 





meal Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, of fresh growth, and warranted 
ath P ure and genuine. 
A pint of sifted wheat flour. Pen ce Orange Seed tm any quantity. 
A very small teaspoonful of salt. a and Ornamental Trees of almost every variety, and of all 
Three pints of milk. Artificial Manures, such as Guano, Bone Dust, &c., &c. 
Four eggs. We have a complete, and we tully believe the best stock of any 


Sift the Indian and wheat meal into a pan, and add | concern in the West. We have full descriptive Catalogues for gratu- 


, * : itoue distribution to applicants, and we ask of purchasers to exami 
the salt. Mix them well. Beat the white and yolk | jor" snection before buying. ELLIOTT, DEWITT & CO. 


of the eggs seperately. The yolks must beaten till | March 15, 1852.—tf. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivator Orrice, March 12, 1852. 

Since our last issue, English news has been less favorable for 

American grain and flour than was anticipated, although a slight 

reaction was again manifested by the latest arrival, and the 

next may be still more favorable. Very conflicting statements 

have been published respecting the prospects of demand in va" 
rious parts of the Contirent. 

A very large amount of wheat and flour is now in store at the 


lake ports of Ohio; also along the railroads and canals, await- 


jng the opening of lake navigation; and until a good share of 


this can be got off there will not likely be an active demand 
spring up in the farming districts. 

Money in the Eastern cities is said to be very abundant of late. 
and we hope that some more of it will find its way into these 
parts before long, as our people are prepared to give its full 
value in bread, beef, pork, wool, &c. Send on youragents, 
with the cash, Messrs. New Yorkers ! 

We hear of no contracts, or other definite intimation as yet 
respecting the prices for the coming clip of wool —but we 
think the farmers will obtain something near last year’s prices. 

Cincinnati, March 11.—Flour $3,25a$3,38 per bbl. Wheat 
60@63. Corn 28@30. Rye 48@50. Oats 22@23. Flaxseed 
1. Cloverseed $5,50@$6,00. Timothy $2,00@g§2,50. Dried 
Apples (new) §1.75@$2. Peaches $2,75@$3 per bu Pork, 
Mess, $14,50 per bbl. Lard (No.1) 8@8'\4c. perlb. Butter, for 

acking, 12@14— fresh Roll J6al8c. (wholesale ) Cheese, 7a 
1-2c. for good W. R. Wool is without change. 
Wheat 58260. 
Flaxseed 85. Cloverseed §$5a5,50. 


Zanesvit_E, Masch 10 —Flour $3,25a3 50. 
Corn 30433, Oats 20. 
"Timothy $2a2,50. 


CLEVELAND, March 11.—Flour, .wholesale) $3,50a$3,75. 
Wheat 73a75c. Corn 38a40. Oats 26, Potatoes 75. 
Apples $1,50a$1,75. Peaches $2a2,50. Flaxseed g1. Clover- 
seed $5.50. Timothy $2. Butter, firkin, 8410 — Fresh Roll. 
13al5c. lb. Eggs 8al0c. doz. Salt, fine, bbl. $1,12a$1,25, 
Hay $10 ton. 


Cotumbus, March 12.— Flour $3,50. Wheat 55c. Corn 23. 
Oats 20. Cloverseed $5435.50. Timothy $2,75a$2.50. Pota- 
toes 62a75. Dried Apples $2. Peaches $3. Butter 13al5. 
Cheese 7a8. Fggs 9c. Hams 8al0c. lb. Beef per quarter 
$3,50a$4 per 100, 


New York, March 25.— Flour $4,874" 5. Wheat $14$1,10. 
Corn 65a70. Pork, Mess, $15,50a815,75. Beef and other pro- 
visions firm. 





ENON NURSERY. 
HE Subecriher, thankful for past tavors, respectfully solicits the 
atten’ion of the lovers of good fruit and tine shrubbery. to hie 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, consisting of apples, dwarf and 
standard pear, peach. cherry and plum trees, grape vines, red cedar, 
white pine, spruce, balsam, fir, arborvitw, &c. 

By recent purchases made in the beet Eastern Gardens his stock 
has been increased in quantity, quality and variety. Great care has 
been taken to select such varieties as are best suited to western cul 
tivation. combining the first quality of fruit, with early bearing and 
productiveness. 

Every attention will be given to secure satisfaction to purchasers. 
Catalogues sent to post-paid applicants. 

Trees will be carefully packed and delivered at the railroad. near 
Enon, free of charge. J. R. MILLER. 

Enon, Clark county, Ohio March 1, 1852. —tf. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS. 
A SUPPLY ot Osage Orange Seed, just received direct from Texas, 


and warranted fresh and good —price $1 per quart, witha dir- | 


aount to those who buy a peck or bushel. Directions tor managing 
the seed, planting the hedge, furnished gratis to each purchaser 


50 GOO OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, one year’s growth, suita- 
’ ble for setting in hedge rows. Price $5 per 1000. No 
charge for packing or cartage,if 2000 or more are taken, 
M B. BATEHAM, 
March 15. Ed O. Cultivator, Columbus. 


WILLIAM T. COGGSHALL, 
GENERAL NEWSPAPER AGENT, 
Office at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
College Building, Walnut Street, 


CINCINNATI, O, 
January 15th, 1852—tf. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Dried | 


_ Vor. VIII. 








KETCHUMWS PATENT MOWING MACHINE, 
Manufactured by Howard & Co., Buffalo, New York. 
pais MACHINE having been fully tested and found perfect! 

adapted to the work, is now offered to the farming public, with 
the fullest confidence of its giving entire sati-faction to purchasers. 
The subscribers having engag-d largely in the manufacture of the 
Machines, are now prepared to supply orders from all parts of the 
United States, and hesitate not to sell the Machine under the follow- 
ing warranty : 

On lands free from obstructions, we warrant the Machine to cut 
and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, (of any kind of grass 
with one span of horses and driver, and do it as well as is done wit 
a scythe by the best mowers. 

Relerence is given to alarge number of prominent Agriculturists 
in New York, and some other States, wno used the machine the past 
year, many of whom have testified strongly in its favor. The tollow- 
ing examples are all that the limits of this advertisement will allow: 

“Dear Sin:— Having had the pleasure of witnersing the perfor- 
mance of your Mowing Machine, yesterday, in Col. Bird's meadow, 
below Black Rock — (the eurface of which was quite uneven,) — we 
aseure you that we consider it one of the most valuable Agricultural 
Implements ever brought into use. The grass was cut better 
than it could have been done with a scythe, and with a facility and 
expedition truly astonishing. We have no hesitation in saying it is 
all a farmer could desire for cutting his graee. 

“Lewis F. ALLEN, President N. ¥. State Ag. Society. 
“QO ALLEN, Mayor of the City of Buffalo. 

“T C, Peters, Esq, Editor Wool Grower. 

* Hon. Gro. W. PaTTERson. 

“ Buffalo, Erie Co, N. Y.” 

“ We heve used Ketchum’s Mowing Machine during the past sea- 
son, and find it a most valuable improvement in cutting grass. On 
meadows free frcm stumps and tolerably smooth, it will cut, witha 
good team and competent driver, from 6 to 8 acres in half a day, 
better and more even than it can be done with a scythe, ard when 
done, the grass is leftevenly spread on the ground where it grew. 
We contidently recommend it to the patronage of the farming com- 
munity. MorGan BUTLER, Tuomas C. Lova, 

A. Hitcucock, Samvet TwitcHELL 

“ Buffalo, December 1851.” 

“Messrs Howarp & Co.— Gents : Having purchased and used 
one ot your Mowers for cutting my grass the past season, I take plea- 
sure in expressing my entire satisfaction of ite utility and labor-savin 
qualities, Your recommendations were fully rea'ized, and I wo 4 
cheerfully commend the Mower to the notice of the farming commu- 
nity. My son cut four acres in two hours and twenty minutes, with- 

| out extra exertion. H. B. Ransom. 
| “Clarence, January 21, 1852.” 

“Sirs:—I have cut the past season eome 120 acres with one of 
your grass cutters, and I do say it is one of the greatest inventions of 
the age for labor-eaving It cuts very close, and is easily keptin eut- 
ting order. It will cut 144 acres per hour of grass that will yieldtwo 
tons an’ over to the acre, Since using it, | consider it indispe: sable 
on a farm like thie. H. Mount. 

“ Tifft's Farm, Black Rock, February, 1852.” 

“ Messrs. Howarpn & Co. — Gents.: I have pretty thoroughly test- 
ed the Mowing Machine I procured from you last summer, and J am 
gratified in being able to say that it has more than met my most san- 
guine expectations. Jt ie all you represented it to be. A boy witha 
span of horses and ordinary diligence, can mow an acre an hour, and 
by urging his team can mow twice as fast It cuts more smoothly 

| than any laborer I have ever employed, and leaves the grass perfectly 
epread out James MILES. 
| Girard, Pa., February, 1852.” 


March 15, 1852 — tf. 





I. C. FERRIS & CO., 


SEED STORE, No. 32, Fast 5th Street, Cincionad, 
SEED FARM AND NURSERIES, PLEASANT RIDGE, OHIO, 
HA. constantly on hand for sal» every variety of Fruit trees 

Ornamental trees, Evergreens and Ornamental Shrubbery, 
Garden, Field and Flower seeds, Bird seeds of all kinds. 

Also, the most valuable kinds of Poultry, viz: Shanghw, White 
Shanghm, Cochiv, China, Dorking, Black Spanisn, Poland, Poland 
Ducke and Chirese Geese. 1. C. FERRIS & CO., 

March 15, 1852. — tf. No. 32 East 5th st., Cincinnati, 





TO NURSERYMEN. 


OR SALE.—30,000 Seedling Apple trees, two years old, 20,000 of 
them of suitable size for engrafting the coming spring, and quite 
healthy. At my Nursery, in Decatur, Washington co., Ohio, 5 miles 
from the mouth of Little Hocking. They wil. be boxed and shipped 
to order, ior $10 per 1000. Address. 
| Feb, 15, 1852. JOS. W. PLUMLY, Marietta, Ohio. 
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